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possibly be left.    The right of popular election now again comes
in force, and Hamlet gives his dying voice for Horatio."

" Quick ! quick !" said Serlo ; "sit down and work the piece:
your plan has my entire approbation ; only do not let your zeal
for it evaporate."

CHAPTEB V.

WILEELM had already been for some time busied with trans-
lating Hamlet ; making use, as he laboured, of Wieland's spirited
performance, by means of which he had first become acquainted
with Shakspeare. What in Wieland's work had been omitted he
replaced ; and he had at length procured himself a complete ver-
sion, at the very time when Serlo and he finally agreed about the
way of treating it. He now began, according to his plan, to cut
out and insert, to separate and unite, to alter and often to restore;
for, satisfied as he was with his own conception, it still appeared
to him as if in executing it he were but spoiling the original.

So soon as all was finished, he read his work to Serlo and the
rest. They declared themselves exceedingly contented with it ;
Serloj in particular, made many flattering observations.

')< You have felt very justly," said he, among other things,
"that some external circumstances must accompany this piece;
but that they must be simpler than those which the great poet
has employed. What takes place without the theatre, what the
spectator does not see, but must imagine for himself, is like a
background, in front of which the acting figures move. Your
large and simple prospect of the fleet and Norway will very much
improve the piece : if this were altogether taken from it, we should
have but a family-scene remaining ; and the great idea, that here
a kingly house by internal crimes and incongruities goes down to
ruin, would not be presented with its proper dignity. But if the
former background were left standing, so manifold, so fluctuating
and confused, it would hurt the impression of the figures."

Wilhelm again took Shakspeare's part; alleging that he wrote
for islanders, for Englishmen, who generally in the distance were
accustomed to see little else than ships and voyages, the coasts
of France and privateers ; and thus what perplexed and distracted
others, was to them quite natural.

Serlo assented; and both of them were of opinion, that as the
piece was now to be produced upon the German stage, this more